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In reply to an inquiry by Prof. Mason, Major Powell enumerated 
certain tribes of Indians that bury their dead by clans. 

Mr. Hinman stated that this was not the case with the Dakotas. 

Prof. Mason remarked that he had discovered in the myths re- 
lated by Mr. Dorsey and Major Powell a material substratum to the 
mythical ; that is, the myth seemed to account for the origin of 
inexplicable phenomena, by means of things no longer regarded as 
mythical. 

Major Powell replied that this idea proceeded from a mis- 
understanding of the nature of Indian philosophy. With sav- 
ages the production of effects at a distance from the cause does 
not require the intervention of a material medium. He reviewed 
the progress of the conception of wind through the different 
grades of social progress, as seen in the Norse, the Greek, and the 
later mythologies. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Guss, he stated that he presumed 
the order in which the different animals were slam by the boy 
prodigy as he grew older correctly represented the degrees of 
difficultness with which the Indians regard the capture of these 
animals ; the eagle, which was the last named, being taken by them 
only with great skill. 



Forty-Fourth Regular Meeting, October i8, 1881. 

Mr. S. D. Hinman read a paper on The Stone God, or Ora- 
cle, OF THE PUTETEMNI BaND OF HUNKPATI DaKOTAS. 

This oracle was seen by him while on an expedition with some 
Dakotan Indians across the James River Valley, in Dakota Terri- 
tory. A Hunkpati man of the party gave the history of the stone, 
arid an account of its miraculous movement from the Sacred Hill 
to the old dirt lodge village. This story Mr. Hinman related. 
He then explained what the Dakota stone god is and the worship 
paid to it. It was then shown from old papers preserved by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society that this worship was probably 
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identical in many Indian tribes. The Oneida stone was described 
as an illustration, and others were given which were formerly well- 
known in New England and New York. 

The paper closed with a description of the standing rock in 
Dakota Territory, and the legend of that rock was related. 

Mr. Guss spoke of the Oneida stone. He said that the word 
Oneida meant people of the red granite stone. It was the tradition 
that the Oneidas came out of the ground on that spot, though they 
believed in a sort of transmigration of souls. He also mentioned 
similar myths among Iroquois tribes clustering about the idea of a 
standing stone, and remarked that the words Juniata and Oneida 
were only corruptions of the same word. 

Col. Mallery then read a paper on the Dangers of Symbolic 
Interpretation.' The following is an abstract of the paper: 

Few writers on the pictographs, customs, or religious rites of the 
North American Indians have successfully resisted the temptation 
to connect them symbolically with those of certain peoples of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. The Spanish priests found among the Mexi- 
cans many delineations of the cross and serpent which satisfactorily 
proved to them the former introduction of Christianity ; Adair 
delighted to show the existence of Israelite ceremonials among the 
Muskoki ; and Lafiteau traced the customs of the Iroquois to the 
pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece. Schoolcraft is full of symbols of 
a more abstract and supposed original character, such as power, 
deity, and prophesy. The frequent recurrence on this continent 
of the number four has become a new mine of treasure to writers 
infatuated with the mysticism of numbers. Alphabets, Runic, 
Akkad, Phoenician, and of all other imaginable origins, have been 
distorted from the Dighton Rock and multitudinous later precious 
"finds," while other inscriptions are photographed and lectured 
upon to exhibit the profound knowledge by some race supposed 
sometime to have existed in North America, in the arbitrary 

^ This paper was in part repeated under the title " Spurious Symbolism," in 
" International Review," Vol. XII, pp. 45-52. 
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constellations of astronomy and zodiacal signs now in current 
use. Our learned associations are invaded by monomaniacs, harm- 
less, save for their occupation of valuable, time, who show that 
every ancient cisatlantic object means something different from 
what is obvious to common sense, and their researches are gratified 
by frauds and forgeries, sometimes originating in mischief and 
sometimes in desire for gain. 

The speaker then gave, at some length, the account of an at- 
tempt, fortunately not successful, of an apparently honest enthusiast 
to compromise the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at its late session in Cincinnati. 

Such fanciful and misleading theories and statements require a 
note of warning. 

In examining the subject it seems proper to establish the precise 
relation between signs and symbols. Those terms are often used 
interchangeably, but with liability to misconstruction, as most per- 
sons, whether with right or wrong lexical definition, ascribe to 
symbols an occult and mystic significance. 

A sign is the most general — that by which anything is made 
known or represented. A symbol has been defined as the sign of 
something moral or intellectual by the images or properties of nat- 
ural objects ; but that would include an emblem in which, by a 
figure of thought, corporeal objects stand for moral and intellectual 
qualities, and a symbol should be distinguished as that species of 
emblem which is a constituted sign among men of such qualities. 

An alphabet, or scheme of signs by which a language is written, 
is not in its essence symbolical, and the Semitic scheme, the parent, 
notwithstanding the wide diversity of languages, of nearly all the 
graphic systems prevailing in the world, had not even its origin in 
symbols. The first step toward writing was the rude pictorial rep- 
resentation of objects without indication- of any accessories, fol- 
lowed by application of symbolic meaning 'to some of the figures 
most used and known, and some pictures, more and more abbre- 
viated, also gradually became conventional signs, which, in time. 
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were made to stand for sounds either syllabic or alphabetic. So 
the growth of symbols and phonetic characters, nearly related but 
quite distinct, proceeded simultaneously with increasing divarica- 
tion. Most ancient writing was, indeed, hieroglyphic ; that is, a 
record made by one ignorant of, or unwilling to use, a phonetic 
method, but hieroglyphs dealt more in ideographic signs, repre- 
senting objects by simply imitating their forms, than in those purely 
symbolic, which indicated their oature or properties. 

It is true that the letters of an alphabet may, like an infinity of 
other objects, be adopted as symbols. In the science of algebra it 
was convenient to represent known quantities by the first, and un- 
known by the concluding letters of our alphabet, so that, in time, 
A was considered a symbol of the fixed, or certain, and X of the 
doubtful, or mutable. This is not criticised while the application 
is limited and its wholly arbitrary nature borne in mind ; but sup- 
pose some ardent algebraist and symbolist should insist that the 
significance of these symbols was intrinsic to the letters, or even 
suggested from their form: "Observe," he might say, " the very 
frame of A, a pyramid standing on its base, the embodiment of 
solidity, still further strengthened by a cross brace ! of course it 
must signify the fixed and certain ! And X, two bars only united 
at a middle point, top, base and sides nearly equal, and thus liable 
to be deflected readily to any position, perhaps an image of the 
spokes of a wheel never at rest, surely it is the vague, the unknown ! ' ' 
This reductk) ad absurdum is not more obvious tlian many cases 
where symbols are manufactured and misapplied by enthusiasts. 

Volumes have been devoted to the symbolism in the arbitrary 
signs used in arithmetical notation. The decimal system prevailed 
only because the human race rejoices in ten figures for ready objec- 
tive exhibit, and not some other digital allowance, and after the 
expedients of notches in wood, bags of stones, strings of shells, and 
the like, when the Hebrews and Greeks acquired the notion of 
representing number by characters, they employed the letters of 
the alphabets already in their possession. Our more convenient 
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notation came through the Arabs, who, about the loth century, ob- 
tained it from Hindostan (where, it is asserted, the figures were 
anciently the initial letters of the Sanscrit names for the digits), 
and has rendered easy those calculations and deductions which dis- 
play many curious properties of, and relations between, numbers. 
But it behooves to distinguish the ideas elucidated through mathe- 
matical experiments from the mere signs or value of the notation — 
that is, the apparatus — so that the latter may not claim a retro- 
active significance. 

Many of the curious and often beautiful results from combina- 
tion of numbers have, on close examination, no more intrinsic 
import than the also curious and beautiful reflections produced by 
turning a kaleidoscope, and dependent on much the same principles 
of mathematical relations between quantities and magnitudes. 

Devotees of symbolism, in their undue zealotry, seem to have 
pried about with a number in their hands, determined to fit it into 
some object, like trying a stray key to all accessible locks. A not 
very ancient work set forth, among other attributes, of the number 
7, with much flourish, that there are seven planets and seven metals, 
which, indeed, was the limit then known, but we now recognize at 
least fifty metals, and the planets have also increased on acquain- 
tance apart from the asteriods, which, at the present rate of dis- 
covery, may soon swell the list to two hundred. 

Belief in the mysticism of numbers has often retarded scientific 
research. Huygens, in 1655, discovered a satellite of Saturn. He 
then stopped observations because the six planets (Saturn then 
being the oldest known planet) and the six satellites, one of the 
•earth, four of Jupiter, and that one of Saturn made the peffecf num- 
ber of twelve. So he asserted solemnly that nothing more of plane- 
tary system was left to be discovered. This blunder warns us not to 
build symbols needlessly on the shifting sands of ignorance, to be 
■demolished by the advancing ocean-wave of science. 

Symbols that have once reigned with perfect title may degenerate 
into petty signs. The chevron, an honorable ordinary in heraldry. 
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representing two raftere of a house united at the top, was originally 
bestowed on the founder of a house or family thereafter entitled to 
bear arms, and in that use was a perfect symbol. When the mod- 
ern army uniform was planned the facility of forming an obtuse 
angle by two strips of cloth led to the selection, from among all 
the heraldic blazonry, of the chevron to mark the sleeves of non- 
commissioned officers ; so that, while retaining both its name and 
form, its purport wholly disappeared. 

The initial character of medical prescriptions met a fate still 
more humiliating ; once portraying the extended wings of Jove's 
eagle and used as a prayer to the king of gods for his aid to the 
action of the remedy, its very shape was corrupted until, resembling 
the letter R with a flourish, [R] it is vulgarly called an abbreviation 
of the word "Recipe." So, though once a sublime symbol, it has 
ceased to be even a respectable sign. 

The barber's pole, in the middle of its history, was, perhaps, a 
symbol, having started as an honest, though prosaic sign, and ends, 
in this country at least, as one neither appropriate nor sensible. 
The bloody band used by barber chirurgeons in their phlebotomy, 
wrapped, for convenience, spirally around a supporting rod, was, in 
the last century, still found in some Old World nooks, and when that 
utensil was exhibited in front of the shop it signified "bleeding 
done here," just as the old boot the cobbler hangs over his door is 
the advertisement of his humble calling. When the red band was 
painted on the contrasting white ground of a pole, and the tonsor 
only drew blood by accident instead of by profession, the device 
might claim some symbolic dignity, but the blue stripe was lately 
added in the United States ; so that, in the combination of colors 
now shown, a fanciful physiologist may detect the distinction be- 
tween venous and arterial blood, and the more poetic and religious 
mind may be exalted to suggestions embracing the ark of the cove- 
nant. Now, the change, under my personal observation, has oc- 
curred from the enterprise of some patriotic barbers who added 
blue to the red and white so as to include all the national colors. 
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and the fashion, once set to the imitative race which mainly does 
our shaving, has lately advanced another step, so that their newest 
poles show the blue in a union, with the proper arrangement of 
stars, and the red and white stripes extending straight instead of 
spirally, becoming nothing more nor less than a wooden United 
States flag of clumsy shape. 

In the examination of pictographs and of sign languages as 
nearly connected with them, it is important to forni a still more 
explicit distinction between signs proper and symbols. All char- 
acters in Indian picture writing have been loosely styled symbols, 
and as there is no logical distinction between the characters 
impressed with enduring form and when merely outlined in the 
ambient air, all Indian gestures, motions, and attitudes might with 
equal appropriateness be called symbolic. While, however, all 
symbols come under the generic head of signs, very few signs are 
in accurate classification symbols. Symbols are less obvious and 
more artificial than mere signs, require convention, are not only 
abstract, but metaphysical, and often need explanation from history, 
religion, and customs. They do not depict but suggest subjects ; 
do not speak directly through the eye to the intelligence, but pre- 
suppose in the mind knowledge of an event or fact which the sign 
recalls. The symbols of the ark, dove, olive branch, and rainbow 
would be wholly meaningless to people unfamiliar with the Mosaic 
or some similar cosmology, as would be the cross and the crescent 
to those ignorant of history. The last named objects appeared in 
the class of emblems when used in designating the conflicting 
powers of Christendom and Islamism. Emblems do not necessarily 
require any analogy between the objects representing, and the ob- 
jects or qualities represented, but may arise from pure accident. 
After a scurrilous jest the beggar's wallet became the emblem of 
the confederated nobles, the Gueux, of the Netherlands ; and a sling, 
in the early minority of Louis XIV., was adopted by the Frondeur 
opponents of Mazarin, from the refrain of a song. The portraiture 
of a fish, used, especially by the early Christians, for the name and 
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title of Jesus Christ was still more accidental, being, in the Greek 
word i-/^Ou<;, an acrostic composed of the initials of the several 
Greek words signifying that name and title. The origin being 
unknown to persons whose religious enthusiasm was as usual in 
direct proportion to their ignorance, they expended much rhetoric 
to prove that there was some true symbolic relation between an 
actual fish and the Saviour of men. Apart from this misapplica- 
tion, the fish undoubtedly became an emblem of Christ and of 
Christianity, appearing frequently on the Roman catacombs, and 
at one time it was used hermeneutically. 

The several tribal signs for the Sioux, Arapaho, Cheyenne, &c., 
are their emblems precisely as the star-spangled flag is that of the 
United States, but there is nothing symbolic in any of them. So 
the signs for individual chiefs, when not merely translations of their 
names, are emblematic of their family totems or personal distinc- 
tions, and are no more symbols than are the distinctive shoulder- 
straps of army officers. The crux ansata and the circle formed by a 
snake biting its tail are symbols, but consensus as well as invention 
was necessary for their establishment, and the Indians have pro- 
duced nothing so esoteric, nothing which they intended for herme- 
neutic as distinct from descriptive or mnemonic purposes. Both 
picture writing and sign language can undoubtedly be and are em- 
ployed to express highly metaphysical ideas, but to do that in a 
symbolic system requires a development of the mode of expression 
consequent upon a similar development of the mental idiocrasy of 
the gesturers far beyond any yet found among historic tribes north 
of Mexico. A very few of their signs may at first appear to be 
symbolic, yet even those on closer examination will probably be 
relegated to the class of emblems. 

The point urged is that while many signs can be used as emblems 
and both signs and emblems can be converted by convention into 
symbols or be explained as such by perverted ingenuity, it is futile 
to seek for that form of psychologic exuberance in the stage of 
development attained by the tribes now under consideration. All 
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predetermination to interpret either their signs or their pictographs 
on the principles of symbolism as understood or pretended to be 
understood by its admirers, and as are sometimes properly applied 
to Egyptian hieroglyphs, results in mooning mysticism. This was 
shown by a correspondent who enthusiastically lauded the Dakota 
Calendar (which is a mere figuration of successive occurrences in 
the history of the people), as a numerical exposition of the great 
doctrines of the Sun religion in the equations of time,' and proved 
to his own satisfaction that our Indians preserved hermeneutically 
the lost geometric cultus of pre-Cushite scientists. He might as 
well have claimed it to be the tabulated dynasties of pre-Adamite 
kings. The chart was exhibited with the true interpretation 
compared with the symbolic read from the letter. 

Another exhibition of this vicious practice was recently made in 
the interpretation of an inscribed stone alleged to have been 
unearthed near Zanesville, Ohio, an engraving of which was 
exhibited. Two of the characters were supposed, in liberal exer- 
cise of the imagination, to represent the A and Q. of the Greek 
alphabet. At the comparatively late date when the arbitrary 
arrangement of the letters of that alphabet had become fixed, the 
initial and concluding letters might readily have been used to 
represent respectfully the beginning and the end of any series or 
number of things, and this figure of speech was employed in the 
book of Revelations^ In the attempted interpretation of the 
inscription mentioned, which was hawked about to many scientific 
bodies, and published over the whole country, the supposed alpha 
and omega were assumed to constitute a universal as well as sacred 
symbol for the everlasting Creator. The usual menu of Roman 
feasts, commencing with eggs and ending with apples, was also 
commonly known at the time when the book of Revelations was 
written, and the phrase ^^ ab ovo usque ad mala'' was as appropriate 
as " from alpha to omega " to express " from the beginning to the 
end." In deciphering the stone it would, therefore, be as correct 
in principle to take one of its oval and one of its round figures. 
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call them egg and apple, and make them the symbols of eternity. 
In fact, not depending wholly for significance upon the order of 
courses of a feast or the accident of alphabetical position, but 
having intrinsic characteristics in reference to the origin and 
fruition of life, the egg and apple translation would be more 
acceptable to the general judgment, and it is recommended to 
enthusiasts who insist on finding symbols where none exist. 

Mr. Bigelow called attention to Fig. 71 of the chronological 
chart of the Sioux Indians used in illustrating the paper, and 
noted its resemblance to the ornamentations on Indian blankets. 

Mr. Ward raised the question whether the letter, read by CoK 
Mallery, on the symbolic interpretation .of this chart, might not 
have been intended as a burlesque. 

Col. Mallery stated that it bore every mark of sincerity and 
genuineness. 

Prof. Mason spoke of the growing prevalence of this school of 
symbolic interpretation, especially in Europe. 

Mr. Ward inquired whether the recent attempts to explain the 
origin of the Arabic numerals as a modification of straight lines 
rested on any authentic basis. 

Col. Mallery thought it did not. 



Forty-fifth Regular Meeting, November i, 1881. 

Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, President of the National Deaf-Mute 
College, read a paper entitled How shall the Deaf be Educated?* 
The following is an abstract of the paper : 

A suitable classification is important to a proper consideration of 
the question. 

The class should be spoken of as the deaf. The term deaf-mute 
should be applied to such only as are totally deaf and completely 
dumb. 

1 Published in full in the "International Review," Vol. XI (December, 
1 88 1,) pp. 503-516. 



